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THE ARMED PEACE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
I. 
The jaws of death are holden for awhile ; 
The cannon sulks and frowns, his throat is dumb ; 
The sword hides in the sheath; the bullet’s hum 
Is spent and silenced. See! the harvests smile, 
And all the troops of summer flowers defile 
Down war’s old fields, where oft the eager drum 
Sent the swift challenge wide, “We come! we 
come!” 


Timing the march for many a weary mile. 


Concord to-day—peace reigns o’er all the land; 
Yet how and wherefore ? By an accident 
Of easy and fortuitous circumstance ? 

Doth lazy war but rest his mailéd hand ? 
Is the sword’s fury stayed an hour, not spent ? 


Is peace the happy fortune of a chance ? 


Of Peace. 
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II. 
Biding their time the polished bayonets, 
In idle ranks, with haughty menace glow, 
Serried and close as cornfields, row on row 
Waiting for harvest. Not a sword forgets, 
Nor bomb, nor swift torpedo ; slyly whets 
The rapier in his sheath—well doth he know 
The coals of war come quickly to a glow; 


And still the cannon crowd the parapets. 


Ready and waiting—keen for sharp dispute! 
Blind man, thou temptest sore the lightning’s stroke, 
Thou dost invite the vulture’s wanton brood. 
Though for a day their hungry throats be mute, 
To-morrow thou mayst hear the direful croak— 
The heart the lightning’s aim, the vulture’s food. 


Mystic, Conn. 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

Address given at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 
6, 1895. 

Mr. President, Ladies 
which the president has just used are a good abridgment 
of my speech,—a Permanent Tribunal. The illustration 
which Mr. Abbott used this morning is perfect ; it cannot 
be pressed too far,—the illustration of the United States 
of America. The United States of America is the oldest, 
as it is the largest and most successful, peace society 
which the world has ever known. All these different 
societies of which Mr. Trueblood spoke this morning, 
however successful they have been, are utterly inferior 
to the remarkable association known as *‘ United States 
of America.” Beginning with thirteen independent 
States, proud of their independency, having very strong 
grounds for alienation from each other, and including 
afterward the acquisitions from Louisiana and from the 
Spanish territory,—acquisitions which mix the Latin race 
with the Teutonic race, and bring in the Catholic religion 
to mix with the Protestant religion ;—in the face of all 
the difficulties which such a condition of things presents, 
you have the extraordinary spectacle of one hundred and 
six years of peace, broken only by the calamity of the 
Civil War. That calamity may be considered separately, 


and Gentlemen—The words 
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and if properly considered it is itself an argument, and 
a very strong argument, in the line which we are pursuing. 
Leaving that out, speaking of the hundred and one years 
of perfect peace which have been preserved, beginning 
with thirteen different States and coming down to forty- 
four, you have the most remarkable history of peace in 
the world since the reign of the Antonines. And the 
great principles which are laid down by such writers as 
William Penn, and by Henry IV. a hundred years earlier, 
whose ‘* Great Design” for the same purpose is almost 
word for word the design of William Penn,—these prin- 
ciples may be illustrated to the letter by anybody who 
chooses to study the history of the United States of 
America. 

It is perfectly true, as was said this morning, that this 
is done so peacefully that nothing gets into the histories. 
That is the general rule for a history, to leave out what 
is important, and to put in what is unimportant, if it only 
be noisy. It would be a matter of surprise in most 
schools, and perhaps in most colleges, if you should say 
to them that in one hundred and five years there have 
been thirty or forty conflicts between States in the 
American Union which, under any other circumstances, 
would have been adjusted by shock of arms. We had 
between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in the year 
1841 I think, a boundary contest, of a difficulty quite equal 
to the boundary contest of which the newspapers are full 
now, between the Central American States. Here were 
two independent States, with an absolute difference. The 
question was submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I do not believe that at the present moment 
there are fifty men or women in the State of Massachusetts 
or in the State of Rhode Island who know what the ques- 
tion was, or would be prepared to give any intelligent 
account of a matter which, under any other system, 
would have brought the troops of those two States into 
collision. That is one illustration out of a great many. 
There was a similar question between the State of 
Missouri and the State of Iowa as to their boundary, — a 
question which perhaps made rather more mark upon 
national politics. There have been countless questions 
with respect to the jurisdiction of States, but the Supreme 
Court does its work so quietly that it does not get into 
print. It is every now and then announced by European 
writers with the most extraordinary fanfarronade, that 
there is such a court; it takes them entirely by surprise. 
Our English friends, when they travel here, call the 
President of the United States the ‘‘ruler” of the 
United States. He is not; the People of the United 
States is the ruler of the United States. But we have 


had lately a very striking instance of the way in which 
the Supreme Court is virtually at the head of the govern- 
ment of America. 

Now why was not Henry IV. right when he said there 
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might be the United States of Europe? Why might 
there not be a Permanent Tribunal, which could be called 
into session at any moment, and which could have the 
questions referred to it which are now referred to war? 
I was glad that little conversation took place just now 
with regard to the word arbitration. I think all of us 
who have come here have come supposing that the word 
was interpreted in the larger sense in which it comes into 
literature. There is a good New England phrase, 
‘* Leave it out to men.” When a couple of farmers have 
got into a discussion about whose ox gored whose cow, and 
they feel afraid of the lawyers and do not want to go to 
the county town, they say, ‘‘ I guess we'll leave it out to 
men.” So one names Mr. Jones and the other names 
Mr. Black, and they two name Mr. White, and then the 
three hear the whole story and they settle it. We have a 
home habit of calling that ‘‘ arbitration,’”’ and that is the 
scheme which has brought about seventy-seven arbitra- 
ments since the year 1815, and a very good scheme it is, 
if you must create a court for the immediate occasion. 
But the world on the whole, in affairs of business, has 
got beyond the method of making a court for every 
separate occasion. It has found out, for many reasons, 
that itis better, instead of having Mr. Black and Mr. 
White and Mr. Jones engaged for that particular occa- 
sion, to have some people used to deciding cases, — to 
have a court which by the correctness and purity of its 
decisions, year in and out, gains the confidence of all the 
people engaged,—to have a court preordained, if one may 
say so, made long beforehand, without the possibility of 
the judges being selected with reference to the particular 
matter which they are to decide. 

And so I want to urge, first, second, last, and always, 
a Permanent Tribunal. That is the thing which, if I may 
use the expression of the streets, must be ‘‘ rubbed in” 
to the public mind. You really do not advance very much 
on the present condition of affairs until you can get the 
governments of the world to see that it is a great deal 
better to appoint one Permanent Tribunal—I shall say 
those words a hundred times before I have sat down, for 
I wish that the people may dream of it at night and think 
of itin the morning,—one Permanent Tribunal to sit for a 
hundred years, than to have to make a new tribunal for 
each particular case. It is exactly as my young friend 
who went out on a bicycle ride this morning was glad he 
had the same bicycle he rode on yesterday, instead of 
being obliged to go and make a bicycle for himself. He 
was glad to have a Permanent bicycle, made by people 
who understood how to make them, and to use the same 
bicycle all through his travel. 

This was considered in Henry IV.’s time, as somewhat 
visionary,—though he came very near carrying the plan 
out. In the time of William Penn, a hundred years after- 
wards, it was still considered a dream, an ideal. Buta 
hundred years after William Penn, comes along the United 
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States of America, tries the great experiment, and it suc- 
ceeds ; and seventy millions of people, in forty-four States, 
are now living under the success of that experiment. 
Nobody dares any longer say that it is dreamy or poeti- 
cal or vague or visionary, because it has succeeded better 
than the *‘ dread arbitrament of war,” better than the ex- 
periments of diplomacy. It has turned out that a Per- 
manent Tribunal in the United States has wrought the suc- 
cess which no other experiment that has been tried has 
wrought. So we are, if I may again use the language of 
the ungodly, ‘‘ on the inside track,” and the burden of proof 
in this argument is with those people who want to make 
a separate court every time there is a quarrel. 

I should like to go into the realm of imagination a little 
as to the future in this matter. You would appoint your 
court, and your court would exist. You would not say, 
‘¢ This court is appointed for the purpose of determining 
about the seals,” or ‘* about the indemnity which Nicara- 
gua owes to Great Britain ;” you would say, ‘* This court 
is appointed to exist as a Permanent Tribunal.” I should 
say that a good plan, to begin with, would be for the six 
great powers to name each a jurist of the highest rank in 
jurisprudence, precisely as the President now appoints a 
jurist to the Supreme Bench of the United States. It 
should be the highest honor to be given in the service of 
each of those powers. This gentleman should be named 
to sit as long as his health permitted, or to retire, if he 
pleased, at a fixed age, with an honerable pension. The 
honorarium to be paid to him should be of the very high- 
est; the dignities of his position should be of the very 
noblest. This court of six persons, appointed by the six 
great powers, might then name six ‘‘ assessors” with them- 
selves, from the smaller powers of the world, so that you 
might have a court of twelve persons, not too large for con- 
sultation, and at the same time the susceptibilities of every 
one of the powers might be met by more frequent changes 
among the assessors, as I call them, than among the 
original six. I would have the vacancies in the six filled 
by the powers who originally filled them. 

This court would meet. It would be a great thing to 
have it meet; after the world had been in existence six 
thousand years, or six hundred thousand, as you take it, 
to know that six men of conscience, religion, and integ- 
rity were sitting somewhere for the purpose of finding out 
the living truth on the practical questions which came be- 
fore the world. This court would sit, first in London, 
then in Paris, then perhaps in Rio Janeiro or Washington, 
then in Berlin. I do not say the whole twelve would 
meet, but a sufficient quorum would meet. I know very 
well that at first the States would be very slow about 
bringing their questions to the diplomatists. But there 
would come along some question, —say as to whether the 
whole race of seals should be annihilated, —a question 
that nobody understood; and they would say, ‘‘ Here is 
this ornamental court, let us leave it to them.” The 
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court would decide it, it would decide wisely, and the pub- 
lic opinion of the world would confirm the opinion of that 
court. 

There would be no talk of resistance. This is precise- 
ly the point where the theorists find fault with any such 
statement. William Penn, as our friend said, was obliged 
to imagine an army behind. Has the presence of the 
United States army been needed to enforce the decision of 
the income tax? Was a file of soldiers necessary any- 
where to compel agreement in the decision that I speak 
of, between the State of Massachusetts and the State of 
Rhode Island,—did it require even a sergeant or a corpo- 
ral? Notatall. It is just as when Colonel Scott aimed 
at the coon; the coon said, ‘‘ Don’t waste your powder, 
Colonel, I’ll come down.” The coons of this world know 
when a decision has been made. There has not been 
necessary, in the whole course of the jurisdiction of the 
United States, between State and State, the burning of an 
ounce of powder to enforce a decision which the Supreme 
Court made, so certain was it that public opinion would 
confirm its decisions. 

Now compare this with the decision made, even by as 
respectable a board of arbitration as that which met at 
Paris, which proved not to understand the subject at all, 
and which has decided it in such a manner that the seals 
are all being killed, and there will not be any left for an- 
other arbitrament. Under such circumstances you name 
people who are not used to sitting together as a court, 
you have a court which is very doubtful how it is to 
get its witnesses together, a court creating the law which 
they are to administer. In place of that, by a Perma- 
nent Tribunal, you are gradually forming a body of Inter- 
national Law. These gentlemen are engaged in studying 
International Law all the time. For the first time since 
the days of the Antonines, or perhaps since Adam and 
Eve, there is somebody to say what International Law is, 
instead of its being left for professors of colleges to write 
about. There will gradually grow up a body of law 
from the decisions of this Permanent Tribunal, and to 
the decisions of that court everybody will be disposed 
more and more to submit. There was growling about 
submission to the Alabama decision, there was growling 
about the murder of the seals; but there has been an 
eager assent to every decision made by our Supreme 
Court. 

I will not go into further detail with regard to a pro- 
posal which I have. confessed to be imaginary. I do 
think, however, after a discussion which has lasted nearly 
a hundred years, it is quite necessary that this country, 
if it means to make any proposal at all to the other 
nations of the world, should come forward with a practi- 
cal and definite proposal. It is not enough to sing: 

‘“‘ No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around.” 


This thing is not to be settled by singing. It is going to 
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be settled by a hard-and-fast system, laid down in conse- 
quence of historical precedents, and in such a way that it 
may command the attention and respect of the practical 
people in the world. And with that remark, and a single 
illustration, I will not try to hold your attention any 
longer. 

It is to be observed that the passion for war is not a 
passion of the men who create the wealth of the world, 
or who are the really important people in the work of the 
world. Merchants never want to make war, the men 
who pass from country to country never want to make 
war, scholars never want to make war, inventors never 
want to make war. War checks the real progress of the 
world in invention, manufacture, trade; and all these 
demands for war which Mr. Abbott alluded to this morn- 
ing are superficial. The real workers and thinkers are 
always opposed to war. It is the loafers, the people who 
wait for something to turn up, those who think they shall 
like to enlist in the armies,—the people who are supposed 
to make public opinion, but who really follow public 
opinion, — who make wars popular at the beginning. 
And it is the steady dislike of people to being killed and 
to having their brothers killed, to spending money in 
taxes, to having their ships taken at sea, which always 
makes war unpopular when war comes toan end. We 
may be quite sure that if we can propose a practical 
system which will commend itself to practical men we 
shall go into any discussion of the subject with a good 
working force behind us. 





THE TREATY OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
BY HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 

An address given at the Conference on International Arbitration 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., June 6, 1895. 

The movement we are interested in needs only to be 
fully appreciated by ourselves to succeed. The hardest 
fighter that we ever had on this continent, when he said, 
‘* Let us have peace,” struck a chord that has not ceased 
to vibrate. 

This matter of the treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States does not differ very widely 
from the subject that we considered last evening. A treaty 
is the first step, and an international court of arbitration 
that shall include all nations of the world is the last step ; 
we have not necessarily to take the last step first. Why 
may we not have a high court of arbitration that shall be 
sanctioned by a treaty between two nations, or three, or 
several, and at last include all? A treaty between two 
nations is perhaps the simplest step ; and the most impor- 
tant treaty, if we may say so, that can be enacted is that 
between the two great English-speaking nations, the 
United States and Great Britain. Is that hopeless? I 


think a brief statement of facts will show us that we are 
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on the very eve of accomplishing this superb achievement. 

This cause has proceeded by triennial steps. 1 have 
here a brief history, prepared by the secretary of the 
American Peace Society, Dr. Trueblood, who has put 
such splendid work into this cause for the last three 
years. It is a history of the movement for an arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States. I 
think we may say that it began in 1887, when a deputa- 
tion of thirteen Englishmen brought over a memorial, 
signed by two hundred and thirty-three members of the 
British House of Commons, presented it to the President, 
and were received by him most cordially. Let me read 
a few words. The memorial asked for ‘‘ a treaty which 
shall stipulate that any differences or disputes arising 
between the two governments, which cannot be adjusted 
by diplomatic agency, shail be referred to arbitration. 
Should such a proposal happily emanate from the Congress 
of the United States, our best influence shall be used to 
ensure its acceptance by the government of Great Britain.” 
President Cleveland made a kind response, promising to 
give the matter his ‘‘ faithful and careful consideration.” 

The next important step forward was taken on the 3d 
of April, 1890, when the Sherman Concurrent Resolution 
was passed unanimously by our House of Represen- 
tatives ; a brief but important resolve: 

‘¢ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring ), that the President be, and is hereby requested, 
to invite from time to time as fit occasion may arise, 
negotiations with any government with which the United 
States may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between the governments, 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be 
referred to arbitration.” 

Now you will remember that just at that time the Pan- 
American Congress had been meeting at Washington, sum- 
moned by our government from all the republics of this 
continent. Let me read a few words spoken when that con- 
gress was called together, in the welcome extended to 
them by Mr. Blaine. This was on the 3d of October, 
1889. These are official words, spoken by our Secretary 
of State, welcoming officially the delegates from the 
countries of this continent: 

‘¢ The delegates whom I am addressing can do much to 
establish permanent relations of confidence, respect and 
friendship between the nations which they represent. 
They can show to the world an honorable and peaceful 
conference of seventeen independent American powers, in 
which all shall meet together on terms of absolute equal- 
ity ;—a conference in which there can be no attempt to 
coerce a single delegate against his own conception of the 
interests of his nation; a conference which will permit no 
secret understanding on any subject, but will frankly pub- 
lish to the world all its conclusions; a conference which 
will tolerate no spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate 
an American sympathy, as broad as both continents; a 
conference which will form no selfish alliance against the 
older nations from which we are proud to claim inheritance ; 
a conference, in fine, which will seek nothing, propose 
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nothing, endure nothing, that is not, in the general sense 
of all the delegates, timely and wise and peaceful.” 

And a few words towards the end of Mr. Blaine’s wel- 
come : 

‘** It will be a greater gain when we shall be able to draw 
the people of all American nations into closer acquaint- 
ance with each other,—an end to be facilitated by more 
frequent and more rapid inter-communication. !t will be 
the greatest gain when the personal and commercial rela- 
tions of the American States, south and north, shall be so 
developed and so regulated that each shall acquire the 
highest possible advantage from the enlightened and en- 
larged intercourse of all.” 

You will remember that as a result of that Pan-American 
Congress, a brief draft of a treaty of arbitration was pre- 
pared, to be signed by the delegates of those countries, 
and was signed by almost all. Unfortunately it had a 
time limit, which required that it be ratified by the home 
governments on or before a given date, which came too 
soon, so that no accomplished treaty has grown out of that 
proposal. Many of our friends in Europe think that the 
first draft signed at Washington was final and definite, 
but it was not. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, and acting upon the resolve passed 
unanimously by our House of Representatives, a circular 
letter was addressed by our State Department, over the 
signature of Mr. Blaine, to the various countries with 
whom we have diplomatic relations, intimating that the 
United States was ready to negotiate treaties of arbitra- 
tion. This was another very important step forward. 

Large powers move slowly; England did not act until 
after alapse of over a year, when the friends of peace in 
the House of Commons made a strenuous attempt. The 
16th of June, 1893, was a great day in our cause. Mr. 
Cremer and other friends of the arbitration cause had 
their motion heard in the House of Commons. Mr. Glad- 
stone took part in the discussion, improved the resolution 
by an amendment which he himself offered; and after a 
debate, in which he made a powerful speech,—he being then 
prime minister,—and Sir John Lubbock and other leading 
Englishmen spoke, and after devoting a good part of the 
session to speeches in favor of the motion, this resolution 
was passed, ‘*‘ without a division,” that is, unanimously : 

‘* That this House has learned with satisfaction that 
both houses of the United States Congress have author- 
ized the President to invite from time to time, as fit oc- 
casion may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United ‘States has or may have diplomatic re- 
lations, to the end that any differences or disputes arising 
between the two governments, which cannot be adjusted 
by diplomatic agencies, may be referred to arbitration, 
and peaceably adjusted by such means. 

‘That this House cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that Her Majesty’s 
government will lend their ready co-operation to the gov- 
ernment of the United States upon the basis of the fore- 
going resolution.” 
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Mr. Bayard, then our ambassador, in communicating 
this action of the House of Commons, said that this ‘‘was 
entirely above the usual range of parliamentary expres- 
sion.” The Earl of Rosebery, Secretary of State, sent 
the following letter, in July, 1893, to Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the British ambassador at Washington : 

‘*] transmit to Your Excellency copy of a resolution 
which was passed in the House of Commons on the 16th 
ult., expressing sympathy with the action taken by the 
Congress of the United States in favor of the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration. 

‘*Her Majesty’s government have pleasure in bring- 
ing this resolution to the knowledge of the government of 
the United States, and would be glad if the President 
should see fit to lay it before both Houses of Congress. 

**T request that Your Excellency will communicate a 
copy of this resolution to the Secretary of State, with an 
intimation to the above effect.” 

In the autumn of that year, our American Peace So- 
ciety at Boston deemed it important to secure the next 
step forward if possible, and at their request I visited 
Washington in November, and had a very satisfactory in- 
terview with Mr. Gresham, the Secretary of State. I 
strongly urged him to secure some favorable mention of 
this matter in the President’s message. The message 
which appeared shortly afterward, in December, 1893, 
had this clause in it: 

‘*It affords me signal pleasure to lay this Parliamen- 
tary resolution before Congress, and to express my sin- 
cere gratification that the sentiment of two great and 
kindred nations is thus authoritatively manifested in favor 
of the rational and peaceful settlement of international 
quarrels by honorable resort to arbitration.” 

I think we must admit that this was the culmination of 
the movement thus far. I said that we had advanced by 
triennial steps; perhaps we must be patient, and be well 
content if in 1896 the thing can be done. At any rate, 
much progress has been made since. 

The question for us to consider this morning is, What 
is the next action that should be taken? It would seem 
that the next thing is for our executive department to 
negotiate the desired treaty. But it has been ‘supposed 
by some of our friends that it would be wise to have Con- 
gress again invite our executive to act. Resolutions to 
that effect were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate in the spring of 1894, about a 
year ago, and were under consideration during that ses- 
sion. 

When Dr. Trueblood and I visited Washington at the 
beginning of the last session, in December, we found con- 
ditions somewhat unfavorable in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Just then the disagreement existed with Great 
Britain about the Mosquito territory, and the proposal to 
complete the Nicaraguan Canal was also deemed of great 
importance in Washington. Senator Morgan, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was making a 
great speech in behalf of this canal. It was supposed 
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that the Clayton Bulwer treaty with Great Britain might 
operate to prevent the United States doing what some en- 
terprising commercial men wish to have done by our gov- 
ernment; and there is a certain feeling among members 
of the House of Representatives that until we get what we 
wish in regard to this canal, by England’s consent or in 
spite of her, we do not wish to tie our hands with a treaty 
which might compel us to submit any disagreement to im- 
partial arbitration. The matter had come up, therefore, 
before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs ; it had 
been referred to a sub-committee ; but though Dr. Will- 
iam Everett of Massachusetts, as chairman of that com- 
mittee, had done everything he could to secure a favor- 
able report, he had failed. We consulted with members 
of the Senate committee on Foreign Affairs, and on the 
whole they deemed it wise that the resolve should not be 
acted upon in the Senate; because, after the Executive 
negotiates a treaty, it then becomes the constitutional 
duty of the Senate to consider, act upon, and either ac- 
cept or reject the treaty. 

So we went back to the executive department, and had 
a brief but satisfactory interview with Mr. Gresham, 
who was very friendly to the cause in all the interviews 
we had with him ;—I delight to do him this honor. Just 
at that time he was pre-occupied with other important 
business, and so the arbitration treaty waits for an oppor- 
tune moment. 

We do not want to underestimate the strength of our 
cause. I do not think there is the slighest reason for dis- 
couragement ; great events come slowly. We need to ap- 
preciate what I was about to call the almost unanimous 
sentiment of this country in favor of this movement. The 
fact that a resolve like this passed unanimously in our 
House of Representatives, that it was passed without 
division in the House of Commons of Great Britain, shows 
that when the fit moment comes the treaty will be made. 

I am delighted to think that we meet here to do what we 
can, in wise counsel, to expedite further this great cause 
which will unite the two great English-speaking nations 
in perpetual peace and amity. It will be an object-lesson 
to the rest of the world, and a very powerful step in the 
progress towards disarmament among the nations of 
Europe. 

Just one word further about the relations that have ex- 
isted between Great Britain and the United States, on a 
very important portion of the world’s surface. It is not 
much known; it is one of those great things which have 
almost passed into oblivion because it has done its perfect 
work. How many of us know the fact that in 1817, after 
the war with Great Britain, the United States negotiated a 
short treaty, of about one page, which provided that on the 
chain of the Great Lakes, stretching so far across this 
continent, neither power should at any time have any 


vessel of war? Till the present time, nearly eighty years, 


the treaty has been faithfully observed, and the result is 
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that there are no fortresses, no preparations for war, by 
land or water, on that whole territory. We came very 
near to the abrogation of that treaty during our Civil War, 
but fortunately the notice that had been given by our gov- 
ernment to Great Britain was withdrawn and rescinded, 
and the treaty stands. This illustration shows how effi- 
cacious is a wise step in the right direction. 

How can we make our influence effective? 
refrain from saying how greatly encouraged I am when I 
see the men and women in this gathering, and feel,what we 
all must feel, that it is not a little local cause, that we 
are not isolated units struggling at a hopeless cause, but 
that we are united and resolute in behalf of a cause which 
is sure to win. Shall we not go home cheered and con- 
fident? We have the press with us; of course we know 
that the pulpit is on our side. It only needs determina- 
tion among ourselves to secure the result which we have 
at heart to accomplish. 


I cannot 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW OF ARBITRATION. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


Address given at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 5th. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — Those who are 
engaged in commercial pursuits have especial occasion 
to notice how the barriers by which nations were once 
hedged in are being gradually removed. Not only are 
the natural barriers overcome by the spanning of rivers 
and the tunnelling of mountains, but the restrictions upon 
intercourse have been much abated. Passports are not 
so necessary as once they were. Our international postal 
system has contributed much towards a unification of in- 
terests, as have also the railways which interlace and bind 
whole continents with their net-work of steel. Electric- 
ity too has brought the nations into such close and instant 
communication that time and distance are well nigh an- 
nihilated and those who were one time far separated, have 
become near neighbors. There has been established a 
close community of interest and sympathy which could not 
permit of war between any two of the nations without 
most disastrous results to all. 

Again it seems to me that the reference of national 
differences to some tribunal other than war is inevitable 
because of the frightful cost involved. I have some- 
where seen it stated that fully one-third of all the rev- 
enues of the nations of Europe is required to pay the 
interest on their national debts, contracted, as you 
know, chiefly for war purposes; another third of the 
revenues goes to keep up the armies and navies on the 
present war footing, while only one-third remains for the 
civic administration and all other objects of government. 
Think of it! Two-thirds of all the revenues of the nations 
of Europe to meet the obligations of war, and only one- 
third for all other purposes whatever! And instead of 
diminishing, this sorrowful disproportion is increasing. 
To-day the standing armies of Europe number more than 
four millions (4,000,000) of men, not counting other mill- 
ions of reserves. The number has nearly doubled in the 
last twenty years, and the national debts, incurred chiefly 
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for war purposes, have piled up to the almost inconceivable 
total of twenty-three thousand millions (23,000,000,000) 
of dollars. There must be a limit to this vast expendi- 
ture. Well may we ask whether the maximum has not 
been reached. Already some of the nations are danger- 
ously near the vortex of bankruptcy. 

For still another reason a resort to peaceful measures 
as a substitute for war seems inevitable. We must not 
lose sight of the contribution which science is making to 
this end. Think of the amazing increase in the murder- 
ous effectiveness of the weapons of war which has taken 
place in the last few years, say since the close of the 
Franco-German war. I read in a late paper that our 
Navy Department had recently adopted a rifle, the inven- 
tion of a Connecticut artisan, which would fire five shots 
in three seconds and send a bullet through the bodies of 
two men standing one behind the other at the distance of 
three miles. And there are said to be cannon now in use 
by which a projectile can be thrown eight miles and at 
that distance penetrate an eighteen inch plate of Harvey- 
ized steel. I have heard also that a gun has been invent- 
ed which will throw eighteen hundred shots in a minute. 

To-day were two great nations to make their appeal to 
the arbitrament of war they might array their armies 
miles apart and yet murderously destroy each other, in- 
deed a near approach would be impossible, and so whole- 
sale would be the slaughter that there would be none 
left to care for the wounded or to bury the dead. Such 
warfare would be not conquest, not victory, but exter- 
mination for both armies. 

Will not the nations stand aghast and hesitate long be- 
fore entering upon a contest involving such direful conse- 
quences? Is it too much then to claim science as an ally, 
and that the very terrible effectiveness of these modern 
weapons of human butchery is a guarantee of peace ? 

While I speak of these material conditions as making 
inevitable the abandonment of war asa means of set- 
tling national differences, I by no means underestimate the 
value of moral agencies in creating a correct public senti- 
ment. I agree with all that has been said here along 
that line. No one deprecates more than I do the spirit of 
militarism of which there has recently been such a wide- 
spread revival. The demand for military training in our 
schools and the establishment of Boys’ Brigades even 
under the roofs of the churches should be an occasion of 
sorrow and alarm to all who believe that the true great- 
ness, the prosperity and permanence of our nation will be 
found in the cultivation of the arts of peace rather than 
the arts of war. There are no doubt many good citizens 
who have taken up with this new movement inconsider- 
ately, but whose sober second thought will condemn it. 

The teaching of our schools has, I think, been all along 
in an erroneous direction; most of the histories which we 
put into the hands of the children speak of war as though 
it had been the most praiseworthy employment of man- 
kind, and its heroes are held up for unstinted admiration, 
while the achievements of peace and the heroes of peace 
are too often only subordinately mentioned. 

Notwithstanding some of these much to be regretted 
present conditions, it cannot be doubted that arbitration 
as a substitute for war is growing in popular favor. 

Let it be our duty to keep this great question to the 
front, as second in national importance to no other, and 
concerning the welfare of not one nation only, but of all 
mankind. 
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INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


From an address delivered before the Harvard Law School 
Association June 25th. 


Ten years ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared, in a judgment of admirable clearness and good 
sense, which I trust will be followed in England when the 
occasion comes, that in matters of general commercial 
principle “ a diversity in the law as administered on the 
two sides of the Atlantic is greatly to be deprecated.’ 
Shall this remain for all time a mere deprecation, appeal- 
ing forcibly, no doubt, to the best sense of our highest 
tribunals, but still subject to human accidents? Is there 
not any way beside and beyond the discussion of lawyers 
in books and otherwise, of assisting our ultimate authori- 
ties to agree? Would not the best and surest way be, 
that in matters of great weight and general importance to 
the common law, they should assist one another? Cer- 
tainly there are difficulties in the way of any such process, 
but is there, in truth, any insuperable difficulty ? 

The House of Lords, as we know, is entitled to consult 
the judges of the land, though not bound either to consult 
them in any particular case, or, when they are consulted, 
to decide according to their opinion or that of the majority. 
There is nothing I know of in our constitution to prevent 
the House of Lords, if it should think fit, from desiring 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
some indirect process, if not directly, and as a matter of 
personal favor, to communicate their collective or indi- 
vidual opinions on any questions of general law. Nor, I 
should apprehend, can there be anything in the constitu- 
tion of that most honorable court or the office of its judges 
to prevent them from acceding to such a request if it could 
be done without prejudice to their regular duties. 

Could the precedent be made once or twice in an 
informal and semi-official manner, it might safely be left 
to posterity to devise the means of turning a laudable 
occasional usage into a custom clothed with -adequate 
form. As for the difficulties, they are of the kind that 
can be made to look formidable by persons unwilling to 
move, and can be made to vanish by active good will. 
Objections on the score of distance and delay would be 
inconsiderable, not to say frivolous. From Westminster 
to Washington is for our mails and dispatches hardly so 
much of a journey as it was a century ago from West- 
minster to an English judge on the northern or western 
circuit. 

Opinions from every supreme appellate court in every 
English-speaking jurisdiction might now be collected 
within the time that Lord Eldon commonly devoted to 
the preliminary consideration of an appeal from the 
master of the rolls. At this day there is no mechanical 
obstacle in the way of judgments being rendered which 
should represent the best legal mind, not of this or that 
portion of the domains that acknowledge the common 
law, but of the whole. There is no reason why we should 
not live in hope of our system of judicial law being con- 
firmed and exalted in a judgment seat more than national, 
in a tribunal more comprehensive, more authoritative and 
more august than any the world has yet known. 

Some one may ask whether we look to see these things 
ourselves or hope for them in our children’s time. I 
cannot tell. The movement of ideas will not be measured 
beforehand in days or years. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT. 

The movement for international arbitration treaties, 
which has occupied so much of the attention of the friends 
of peace for some years, is rapidly approaching the stage 
of actual realization. ‘The purpose of this movement is 
simply to have embodied in the treaty relations of the na- 
tions what is already to a considerable extent the actual 
practice of the more civilized ones. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on July 9th a reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. Claude Barodet, was unanimously 
passed asking the Administration of the Republic to en- 
ter upon negotiations with the United States for a perma- 
nent treaty of arbitration between the twocountries. We 
have not yet seen the terms of the resolution, the brief 
press dispatches having given only what we have just 
stated. 

This is not the first time that the subject has been 
before the French Deputies. There has been for years a 
considerable number of devoted friends of arbitration in 
the Chamber, and on more than one occasion an effort 
has been made to secure action on the subject of a treaty 
with this country, especially by Mr. Frederic Passy when 
he was in the legislative body. But we believe that this 
is the first time that the French legislators have done any 
serious voting on the subject. The Pan-American form 
of treaty which was sent by Mr. Blaine in 1890 to France 
as well as to other countries received but a feeble re- 
sponse in the French Parliament. But the growth of peace 
sentiment has been rapid in that country since that date. 
The peace societies, headed by the influential French Ar- 
bitration Society, have done much to acquaint the people 
at large with the principles of the movement, and the 
French branch of the Interparliamentary Peace Union 
side. 


has been pushing the subject on its legislative 
Many of the most influential Deputies are members of 
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this Union, whose powerful influence lies immediately 
back of Mr. Barodet’s resolution and the unanimous vote 
in its favor. 

It will surprise many, who have learned of the great 
progress which arbitration as a practical method of set- 
tling disputes has made during this century, to be told 
that this is the first parliamentary resolution ever passed 
specifically in behalf of a permanent arbitration treaty 
between two designated countries. National legislatures 
have, up to the present time, limited their action to reso- 
lutions approving of the principle of arbitration or request- 
ing their governments to negotiate for the settlement, by 
this means, of any specific difficulties which might arise 
from time to time. 

The first legislative movement in favor of the principle 
of arbitration began in 1873. Curiously enough, this was 
after actual arbitrations had been taking place for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. This first movement covered 
the years 1873, 1874 and 1875. During this period reso- 
lutions in favor of the principle were passed by the British 
House of Commons, the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the 
Swedish Second Chamber, the States-General of Holland 
and both the Houses of the Belgian Parliament. This 
first movement was instigated and largely carried on by 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. He was the originator and 
the soul of it. 

Nothing was done after this in any of the national 
parliaments for about fifteen years. From 1890 up to the 
present year the movement has been revived and pushed 
with much vigor, not by a few men only, but by many 
strong men in different countries, and resolutions similar 
to those of the first period have been passed by the 
Danish Chamber of Deputies, the Norwegian Storthing, 
the Spanish Senate, the United States Congress, the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, the Roumanian Chamber of 
Deputies, and the British House of Commons. The reso- 
lution of the British House, voted unanimously on the 
16th of June, 1893, came the nearest asking for a speci- 
fic treaty of anything which had yet passed in any of the 
parliaments, but in the changed form in which it was 
finally carried it failed to do so. It merely expressed 
sympathy with the general resolution passed by the United 
States Congress in 1890 and urged that the Queen’s gov- 
ernment co-operate with the United States in any further 
movement inaugurated by this country. The memorial 
recently brought to this country by Mr. Cremer, though 
signed by 354 members of the House of Commons, and 
possessing great weight as a representative expression of 
public opinion, was entirely unofficial and not in execu- 
tion of any parliamentary resolution. Even the impor- 
tant action of our State Department in 1890 through Mr. 
Blaine in sending out a circular letter of invitation to all 
the nations with which we had diplomatic relations, to 
join us in the Pan-American treaty, was unsupported by 


any specific Congressional resolution. Whether it would 
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have been any more effective than it has been, if it had 
been thus supported, it is impossible to say. 

Until the recent action of the French Chamber, the na- 
tional legislatures seem to have fought a bit shy of com- 
mitting themselves to the idea of definite treaties with 
specially designated countries. They have satisfied their 
consciences with resolutions of a general character which 
anybody could accept. To France, therefore, through 
her legislature, belongs the honor —and it is one of the 
highest which she has ever won — of having laid aside all 
hesitation and all evasion and of having instructed her 
Administration to come straight to the point and ask for 
a treaty of arbitration with the United States. This the 
Administration will doubtless do, and we know of nothing 
in the relations of the two countries to cause the State 
Department at Washington to hesitate to respond quickly 
and heartily to the request when it shall be made. This 
resolution makes it not only possible but probable that 
before an arbitration treaty shall have been made between 
the two great English-speaking peoples, a consummation 
for which so many in both countries have so long and 
earnestly labored, the two greatest republics of the world 
will have bound themselves in express terms forever- 
more to live in peace and harmony with each other, as 
they have in fact done heretofore. 





DECLARATION OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 

‘¢ The feasibility of arbitration as a substitute for war 
is now demonstrated. In the last seventy-nine years at 
least eighty important controversies between civilized na- 
tions have been successfully adjusted in this mode. Thir- 
teen of these controversies have been between the United 
States and Great Britain. Arbitration is now the American 
practice. To perpetuate peace, a formal act should make 
it henceforth the rule of national life. 

The present time is ripe for such a step. In 1887 an 
English delegation of thirteen men, all prominent in 
public life, brought to this country a memorial signed by 
two hundred and thirty-three members of the House of 
Commons, addressed to the President and Congress of 
the United States, and expressing the wish that all future 
differences between the countries be settled by arbitration. 
In response to this memorial our Congress in 1890 unan- 
imously requested the President to open negotiations to 
this end with all countries with which we have diplomatic 
relations. In the same year the republics of North, 
South and Central America, by their representatives in 
the International American Conference, declared their 
adoption of arbitration as a principle of American inter- 
national law in the settlement of controversies between 
these republics. And in October of that same yeara 
treaty drafted by that conference was submitted by our 
State Department to the governments of all the civilized 
nations, for their consideration and concurrence. In June, 
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1893, the British House of Commons unanimously ex- 
pressed its approval of the movement. 

In taking the next great step forward, the United States 
should lead. Our country is free from foreign entangle- 
ments, is strong and prosperous in the result of its peace- 
ful policy, and the world knows that we are not moved 
to it by fear. It is for those nations whose peaceful 
position is strongest, and whose strength is most con- 
spicuous, to take the initiative; and it is time for Great 
Britain and the United States to act. 

Expressing, as we believe, the judgment of the 
American people, we urge the government of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain.”’ 


THE POWER OF UNITED EFFORT. 

Boston is a hard city to capture. Ordinarily it yields 
but slowly and then only imperfectly. But the conserva- 
tive old city, which Sumner found so difficult to win to 
the anti-slavery cause, was last month completely in the 
possession of the Christian Endeavor hosts long before 
the big Convention opened. The churches, State Houses, 
monuments, museums, art halls, libraries, hotels, restau- 
rants, private dwellings, business houses, parks, old 
graveyards, depots, street-car lines, cabs,—everything, 
in fact. had surrendered unconditionally days before the 
advance guards of the Endeavorers showed their banners. 
‘* Father Endeavor ’’ Clark, on his arrival, was presented 
with the keys of the city and told to do what he pleased 
with them. 

During the days of the Convention little else was thought 
of or talked of. The ordinary news of the day found 
great difficulty in squeezing itself into out-of-the-way 
corners of the great Boston dailies, so religious had they 
become for the time being. Newsboys on the streets in- 
quired how they could become members of the Endeavor 
Society. Guides became so accommodating that they ap- 
proached old Bostonians who had lived all their days in 
the city, and offered to show them the sights. Street-car 
conductors, working themselves nearly unconscious in 
collecting fares, wished themselves ‘*‘ one of ’em.” 

The order in the city during the entire time, notwith. 
standing the immense throng of nearly a hundred thousand 
people brought in by the Convention, was even better than 
at ordinary times. Though the electric cars were often 
packed so that all the ‘* spring” was taken out of them, 
there were no accidents. The labor of the police was 
almost entirely simply directive. It was inspiring, ex- 
hilarating even, to see the great crowds,—ten thousand in 
each of the tents, ten thousand in Mechanics Hall, on Sun- 
day a hundred churches full,—held together and swayed 
by the power of a common thought and feeling and pur- 
pose. It was the sublimest exhibition that we have ever 
seen of the all-mastering power of united effort. 

No such convention of Christians, old or young, has 
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ever before been held. The success of the Endeavor 
movement since its organization fourteen years ago, and 
especially in this last mammoth convention, is proof posi- 
tive that young people, when rightly handled, can just as 
easily be led to serve the good as the bad. More easily, 
in fact; for there is not an evil under the sun, however 
powerful and well organized, that could bring together 
and hold together for days one-half the number of young 
men and young women that this Convention brought to- 
gether in Boston. The united activity of the young on 
the side of right is to be the Christian watchword of the 
future. 

To say nothing of the tremendous power of this move- 
ment in bringing the world to Christ, its indirect influence 
in breaking down denominational barriers and in unifying 
the churches has already been great and is destined to be 
much greater still. The first article of its faithis: ‘‘For 
Christ and the Church.” The second is denominational 
loyalty. In this unique way, in which both truth and 
liberty of thought are perfectly respected, the ultimate re- 
sult of its work must be a united church. 

Not only were frequent allusions made during the con- 
vention to this aspect of its influence, but quite as fre- 
quent were the references to its power in breaking down sec- 
tional and international animosities and in promoting the 
peace of the world. It is not strange that this phase of 
the work should come so prominently to the front, because 
peacemaking belongs to the innermost substance of Christi- 
anity. To be a Christian Endeavorer is to be a striver 
after the peace of the world as well as after its purity, for 
as sin and war go together, so righteousness and peace 
are bosom companions. If the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, in its various branches in all parts of the 
earth, keeps a clear consciousness of its mission as a 
peacemaker, it will be able to make war in the world 
absolutely impossible after two generations more and possi- 
bly within a single generation. Its work means a united 
world as well as a united church. 

In its good citizenship movement, recently taken up, it 
has a great field for showing how Christian principles 
may be practically applied to all questions of government 
and of the general national life. If it is true to its mis- 
sion in this field, it will be able to do much towards cor- 
recting the false ideas of citizenship and of patriotism 
which have come down from the past and which have led 
many thoughtful Christians almost to despair of the possi- 
bility of a man’s being a good follower of Jesus Christ and 
at the same time an active, patriotic citizen. Its work 
in this field will have to be both destructive and construc- 
tive, and we shall sincerely hope that its leaders may be 
wise enough to steer clear of the snares which will beset 
its pathway and endanger its entire work as a profoundly 
religious organization. 


‘‘Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” 
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THE FRENCH AT KIEL. 


In Harper's Weekly for July 20th, Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low gives the following statement of the behavior of the 
French at the opening of the North Sea and Baltic 


canal : 

‘* The French admiral was present (at the dinner), and 
some of his officers. The Emperor took pains to treat 
this nation with conspicuous politeness; but the French 
fleet, for answer, exchanged courtesies only with Russian 
sailors, and steamed away from Kiel while the ceremo- 
nies were but half over. That was a jarring note, but not 
called forth by any act of Germans. On the contrary, 
the entertainers showed u disposition to show the French 
more than formal courtesy. When the Emperor steamed 
in review past the war-ships of France, he was followed 
by a vessel bearing a large number of Reichstag members. 
Before reaching the French ships an animated discussion 
took place as to whether they should cheer the French- 
men as they had cheered the others. It was decided at 
once that, as the Frenchmen for the time being were 
guests of the Emperor, they should receive cheers of wel- 
come, and they were given with a will. But no official 
notice was taken of this on board the French ships. A 
few isolated sailors grinned and waved their caps; that 
was all. . . ° ° ° ° a ° 

‘*And in this the Russians set an example that must have 
given equal satisfaction on the boulevards. At the great 
dinner in Hamburg the German Prime Minister was pre- 
sented to the Russian Grand Duke Alexis. Prince Hohen- 
lohe bowed with a completeness that left nothing to be 
desired on the part even of an Oriental despot ; but it was 
not low enough for a German in the presence of a Russian. 
The Grand Duke Alexis, who is the late Czar’s brother, 
treated the German Prime Minister as though he had been 
a lackey or a passing tourist, made a few common-place 
remarks in the manner of one affecting indifference, and 
then, after about thirty seconds, dismissed him curtly, 
turned on his heel, and strolled up and down the rooms 
like a man impatiently waiting for his carriage. 

‘* Tt seemed all done by prearrangement, that the French 
ambassador might be able to write to Paris and report 
that Russia had not merely shown enthusiastic affection 
for France, but had indicated conspicuous indifference to 
Germany.” 

Looked at abstractly, if the facts are as here stated and 
if these are all the facts, the action of the French was con- 
spicuously foolish and uomanly and entirely out of keep- 
ing with ordinary French politeness. Having gone to 
Kiel they ought at least to have been mannerly, for their 
own sake if for nobody else’s. Of the action of the 
Russian Grand Duke nothing need be said except that it 
is a true representation of the heart of the Russian 
oligarchy. 

Looking at the action of the French, not abstractly, 
but from the standpoint of the warlike attitude and armed 
opposition which France and Germany hold to each other, 
and of the burning question lying back of it all and keep- 
ing up the fires of animosity, their conduct was not so un- 
natural after all. If the two nations had been each 
in the other’s place, with the same kind of experiences 
behind them, it is doubtful if Germany would have done 
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any better than France did. As it was, it took an ‘ ani- 
mated discussion” to prepare the Germans to salute the 
French ships. It is easier for the victor to be generous 
than for the vanquished. We asked ourselves a hundred 
times during the China-Japan war whether the Japanese 
would have been as humane to prisoners and as generally 
noble as they were if the Chinese had conquered and over- 
run their territory and humiliated them at every turn in 
the campaign. History answers the question on every 
page. It is useless to expect men to cover up entirely by 
mere formal courtesy their real feelings and behave as 
saints, when they make it their business to live on un- 
saintly principles. France and Germany ought to change 
entirely their attitude towards each other. It is all wrong 
from the root at the bottom to the fruit at the top. 
Which of them ought to begin first? Both. When? Now. 
How? By a frank confession on both sides that they are 
astray, that the whole system of armed opposition is 
wrong, and by commencing at once the work of disarma- 
ment. Great warships are a poor soil in which to grow 
genuine good feeling and courtesy. The voluntary de- 
struction of one man-o’-war on each side would do more to 
bring the two nations together in mutual good feeling and 
respect than all the Kiel celebrations imaginable. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the American 
Peace Society, sailed with his family for Europe on the 
2d of July. They expect to be abroad till October. 


A cablegram sent by the secretary of the Peace Bureau 
at Berne to Mrs. Lockwood at Washington announces that 
the Peace Congress which was to meet in August has been 
postponed till next spring. We have not been advised 
of the special reasons for this action, but suppose that it 
has been occasioned by some difliculties in regard to the 
place of holding the Congress. Luxemburg had been 
chosen and the arrangements were practically completed 
for holding it there. The lateness of the date at which it 
was discovered that the Congress could not conveniently 
meet in that city, rendered it difficult to make suitable ar- 
rangements for holding it elsewhere. Our friends in 
Europe have many more obstacles to overcome in the 
prosecution of their work than are found in the United 
States, especially thuse arising from political considera- 
tions. The Interparliamentary Conference, as heretofore 
announced, will meet in Brussels beginning on Tuesday, 
the 13th of August, and lasting three days. It has oc- 
curred to us a number of times during the last two years 
that it would be just as well for the Peace Congress, now 
that it has become thoroughly organized, to meet every 
other year rather than every year. This would save much 
expense and at the same time keep the subject sufficiently 
prominently before the public for all practical purposes. 
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At the third biennial Convention of the World’s Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union held in London in 
June, Miss Willard, the president, in her address, had the 
following to say about the progress of the peace move- 
ment and the part women are taking in it: 


** The work of Mr. Cremer, M. P., who has secured over 
400 signatures in the House of Commons to a declaration 
in favor of international peace and arbitration, and his 
mission to Washington, where he was warmly received by 
the President and leaders of the American Congress, is 
the brightest outshining of the Peace movement since we 
last met. There is every reason to believe that before we 
meet again a treaty will have been concluded between the 
two great English speaking nations, and that the key-note 
thus struck will be taken up by all the nations of the 
earth. It is apparent even to the general public, from 
whom diplomatic movements are carefully guarded, that 
the great continental nations that are most heavily armed 
have become sensitive to the people’s recoil from the ar- 
bitrament of blood, and are growingly elastic in their will- 
ingness to conciliate, so much so that they will ere long be 
masters of that delicate art. It is not chimerical to predict 
that within the next generation the spectacle of battle to 
the masses who have been looked upon as fittest of all for 
‘* bullet meat” will have become as distasteful as a street 
fight, and within the next century as disreputable. The 
code duello was once held in high honor, but it is now the 
object of contempt, and the duel between nations is in 
reality just as unpardonable, not to say wicked. The in- 
crease of woman’s influence in public affairs will tell in- 
calculably against bloodshed. Thus do all things work 
together for good, and no good to the human race can be 
greater than that dread of war, which each new invention 
of death-dealing weapons deepens in the people’s breast. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the great Inter- 
national Peace Convention this year are the following, and 
they are most suggestive: The Truce in Armaments ; 
Questions relating to the Permanent Institution of Inter- 
national Arbitration; The More General Co-operation of 
Working-class Societies, and The Utilization of the Exist- 
ing Armies for Great Public Works. 

The most encouraging feature of this great work is that 
the Churches are petitioning for arbitration ; thirty-two 
Governments will be addressed by them in the most 
urgent terms. Every leading denomination in the United 
States has already adopted the Petition, and Dr. Darby, 
Chairman of the Peace Society in England, states that all 
the Churches of Great Britain and Ireland have con- 
curred in the petition except the Episcopal.’’ 


The meeting of the Harvard Law School Association on 
the 25th of June brought together a distinguished gather- 
ing of lawyers and jurists, among whom was Sir Frederick 
Pollock from Great Britain. A part of his speech, which 
we quote on another page, had reference to a possible 
system of international jurisprudence between the United 
States and Great Britain. The suggestion is one of im- 
mense importance as bearing on the movement for a per- 
manent international tribunal of arbitration now occupy- 
ing the thoughts of so many prominent men on both sides 
of the sea and in many different countries. 
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Hon. John W. Foster returned on July 7th from his 
mission to the East. He feels that his undertaking was 
entirely successful, and thinks there is good reason to ex- 
pect permanent peace between China and Japan. China 
has so far faithfully carried out her pledges to Japan. 
The country has great resources and has never yet failed 
to meet her financial engagements. If a rupture occurs it 
is more likely to be brought on by the intermeddling of 
European powers. Of all the countries diplomatically con- 
cerned in the contest, the United States has come out the 
best. Her conduct has been recognized as purely dis- 
interested. Mr. Foster thinks that the conduct of our 
State Department in its very delicate relations with both 
combatants was marked by good judgment and by few 
mistakes, and that our ministers and consuls in both 
nations did valuable service in the interests of peace. 

Every true citizen of this country will take great pride 
in the noble service which Mr. Foster rendered in the 
East, and also in the reputation as peacemakers won by 
our legations in those countries, as well as by the State 
Department at home. 


The Peace Society of Palermo, Italy, has issued the 
following address to the other peace societies of the world. 
The American Peace Society unites most heartily in the 
wish that all unpleasant relations between France and 
Italy may cease and that commercially and otherwise they 
may come to live in the utmost harmony : 

‘© To the Societies for International Peace : 


‘* In view of the active agitation carried on by the Per- 
manent French-Italian Committee and by many Chambers 
of Commerce both French (as those of Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Lille, Bordeaux, Rouen, etc.) and Italian (as 
those of Milan, Bari, Rome, etc.) for the establishment of 
good commercial relations between France and Italy, it is 
impossible that the Societies, whether Italian or foreign, 
whose purpose is the promotion of peace and arbitration 
in the civilized world, should remain strangers and in- 
different to this great movement, which beginning with 
material interests may lead on to the re-establishment of 
that commercial understanding which once bound to- 
gether the two sister Latin nations. 

‘*¢ In the world to-day peace can have no more solid foun- 
dation than that of good commercial relations, and the 
cementing power of material interests may turn Europe 
into a real family of civilized and peaceful nations. 

‘*Therefore the Palermo Association for Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration, making itself the exponent of the 
sentiments already many times expressed by various 
Italian and French Societies, invites the sister societies to 
unite with them in a combined manifestation with the view 
of influencing the rulers and the public opinion of the two 
countries in favor of the re-establishment of their good 
commercial relations whose effect will without doubt be 
eminently favorable to the cause of peace and universal 
brotherhood.” 


The annual grove peace convention of the Connecticut 
Peace Society will be held at Mystic, Conn., on the 20th, 
21st and 22d of August. 
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The Introduction to the prize essay of Mr. Reuter, 
written by Mr. Gustaf Bjoerklund, of Stockholm, has 
been published by the Wisbech Local Peace Association 
of England as a tract. The prize essay itself, for which 
the Swedish Peace Society gave 1000 francs, has like- 
wise been put into pamphlet form by the same society. 
The translation is by Miss P. H. Peckover of Wisbech. 


We have received a copy of ‘* Elsass-Lothringen und 
der Krieg,” by Mr. A. H. Fried. Itis a booklet of 165 
pages in both French and German, published at Leipzig 
and Paris. Mr. Fried thinks there is little hope that the 
question of the two provinces will ever be settled by any 
direct efforts. ‘* No artificial intervention by the hand of 
man regulates the history of the world; it ripens of itself 
and lays down for itself the laws to be followed. The 
latent war between the two peoples will in its own time 
extinguish itself. The question of Alsace-Lorraine will be 
resolved, yet not by the struggle and zealous effort of 
poor mortals, but by the healthful and all powerful force 
of civilization. Humanity will rise to nobler aims than 
tricks and strifes for the possession of a country. It will 
strive for the greatest ideals and find a point of union 
above Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Mr. Fried would probably not deny that the labors and 
efforts of noble and disinterested men constitute a de- 
cided part of ‘* the healthful and all-powerful force of 
civilization ” which is to settle all such vexed questions. 
Civilization itself needs a good deal of doctoring before 
it is fitted to serve as ‘** the great physician ”’ for all social 
and political maladies. 


Rev. W. D. Simonds of Battle Creek, Mich., has just 
published in a neat little book of 200 pages a number of 
patriotic addresses on ‘‘ American Liberty.” In the 
Chapter on ‘* Lessons of the War” are some very valuable 
sentences on the subject of war, among which are these: 
‘* War is always either a calamity or a crime, usually both. 
Napoleon did not exaggerate when he said, ‘ war is the 
I know many regard war as a 
It may have 
The age of 

‘* In are- 


trade of barbarians.’ 
necessary condition of human progress. 
been in the past; it certainly is not now. 
bullets is over. The age of ideas has come.” 
public, civil war means that the majority of the people 
have been false to truth and justice.” 


The Advance of June 27th contains this paragraph : 

‘¢ Boys’ Brigades are flourishing in Chicago, especially 
on the North Side. It is proposed soon to organize a 
regiment ; and among the things likely to occur in the near 
future is a military convention of all the Boys’ Brigades 
of the United States, and it is to be held in Chicago. The 
military gathering in this city last year has not yet been 
forgotten.”’ 

‘* Regiment,” ‘* military convention,” ‘‘ military gather- 
ing” and the like, are the expressions which one always sees 
‘* fourishing” in connection with this organization ; and 
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yet the Boys’ Brigade has no tendency whatever to create 
in the boys a military spirit and love of war! Go to now! 


The Under Dog, a new paper published at 16 Thomas 
Street, New York, ‘‘ advocating the rights of the many 
against the encroachments of the few,’’ has taken for its 
motto: ‘* Peace on earth and good will towards men.” 
The first issue contains the following paragraph on the 
subject of war: 


‘‘ War should have nv place in the future history of 
civilized nations. Arbitration is a much more just and 
humane method of settling national difficulties. War 
settles nothing except the fact that one nation is stronger 
than another, and that its inhabitants are more akin to 
the brutes than the other; and we hope the day is not 
far distant when a sufficient number of really civilized 
nations will form a league so powerful and influential that 
no nation will dare to go to war in the face of a protest 
from them. And if it were not for the fact that we have 
several highly educated savages in our Federal legislative 
halls we would indulge the hope that our country would 
be the foremost in this league — a shining representation 
of Christianity and civilization. 

‘* How far we shall succeed in advancing these great 
truths and principles only time can tell. We have the 
promise of help from several sound and earnest thinkers 
who wield sharp pens, and we are determined to lend to 
the good cause whatever little influence we may possess.” 





The Liverpool Peace Society has existed since 1840. 
Its president is Mr. 'Thomas Snape, M. P., an active and 
influential member of the peace party in the British 
Parliament. The Annual Report, containing an account 
of the recent annual meeting, shows that the society is 
very active and influential. Mr. Snape, in his opening 
address at the annual meeting, said that in his thirty-five 
years connection with the society he did not remember 
that they had ever had an annual meeting so numer- 
ously attended. A resolution was passed protesting 
against the action of the Government in increasing the 
naval estimates for the ensuing year. Many public 
meetings, lectures and debates have been held by the 
society the past year. 


The Wisbech Local Peace Association, England, has 
issued its sixteenth annual report. Miss P. H. Peckover, 
one of the wisest and most indefatigable of peace work- 
ers, continues to be its president. The society has a 
large membership and every one joining makes the 
following declaration: ‘‘ I believe all war to be contrary 
to the mind of Christ who says: ‘ Love your enemies,’ 
‘Do good to them that hate you,’ etc., and am desirous 
to do what I can to further the cause of peace.” 


It seems that even the innocent and peaceful bicycle is 
hereafter to be turned into a regular war-horse. We clip 
the following from a recent daily : 


‘*In the August Lippincott’s Mr. John Gilmer Speed 
calls attention to the service which the bicycle is prepared 
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to render in time of war. The volunteer service of Great 
Britain includes about 7000 bicyclists, and for several 
years the signal corps of the Connecticut militia has been 
equipped with bicycles in one section. The war depart- 
ment of Belgium has gone even further in the utilization 
of the wheel. It is there used for the quick moving of 
troops, and Gen. Miles recognized a year ago that ‘‘dur- 
ing the next great war the bicycle will become a most im- 
portant machine for military purposes.” This service 
was not thought of when the bicycle was first invented, 
but military men have been quick to see what could be 
done with it in the quick disposition of fighting men in 
the field.” 


The National Educational Association which met last 
month at Denver passed, among others, the following 
resolution which we take great pleasure in placing before 
our readers. The action of this great Association of Ed- 
ucators will prove a powerful aid both to the cause of 
good citizenship and that of international peace : 


‘* Resolved that, recognizing the growing greatness and 
grandeur of our country, conscious ofa closer union 
among all our people, the National Educational Associa- 
tion heartily endorses the general movement throughout 
the country in the direction of education for American 
citizenship. In the firm belief that our schools must 
make our citizens, we commend the spirit which finds ex- 
pression in placing the national flag upon our school- 
houses, in the increased attention to school exercises which 
tend to a greater love and veneration for the flag and in 
the observance of national holidays in our schools. We 
regard this movement as not inculcating an education or 
preparation for war, but as inspiring a deeper love of 
country, a readier obedience to established law and order, 
a firmer respect for our institutions. As the interests of 
the whole nation are more carefully regarded, as sectional 
feeling dies away, we recognize the great opportunity af- 
forded to, and obligation resting upon, our schools to 
place a higher value upon patriotic citizenship, and we 
recommend a systematic course of instruction which will 
give a broader view to patriotism and morality, a higher 
regard for the rights of citizenship, of society, of property, 
of the security and sacredness of human life. In this 
connection we commend the great work which has been 
accomplished by the various organizations throughout our 
country, which, while having their foundations in patri- 
otic purposes, exert their efforts for the maintenance of 
peace and for the settlement of international disputes 
through arbitration. We recommend to our historians 
the importance of placing before the people of our country 
fuller history of what has been accomplished by arbitration 
to secure peace throughout the world.’’ 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 
(CONCLUDED) 
FOURTH SESSION. 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 6, 1895. 

The Conference was called to order at 7.45. 

Dr. Austin Abbott on behalf of tl.e Business Committee 
reported favorably the resolution cf the morning session 
proposing a Committee to visit Washington. The Com- 
mittee was appointed and consisted of Mr. Philip C. 
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Garrett, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
Mr. James Wood and President Merrill E. Gates. 

On motion of President Gates the Chairman was made 
a member of the Committee. 

The following resolution introduced by Dr. Hale was 
also reported to be placed on the minutes of the Confer- 
ence and Dr. Austin Abbott, Judge Robert Earl and 
Hon. George S. Hale were appointed a committee to 
consider the subject in detail and report to the next Con- 
ference : 

Resolved, That the President be requested to invite the 
governments of Austria, England, France, Germany and 
Russia to join with the United States in the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal of the highest character, 
to which may be submitted from time to time, for arbi- 
tration, questions arising between those powers. 

The Chairman then announced that the subject for the 
evening was ** The Enlisting and Educating of Public 
Opinion in favor of the Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies,’ and introduced as the first 
speaker the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER. 

Mr. SKINNER said that he had come to believe that the 
present generation of men had learned that reason and a 
humane spirit were nobler than war. Arbitration did not 
mean that we were willing to submit to wrong, but that 
we promised to do no wrong. The education of our 
school children to be better citizens did not mean to 
make them better fighters. He had for many years been 
helping on the movement to have the stars and stripes 
float over every schoolhouse. But the flag was not a 
warlike emblem. It stood for the integrity of our nation, 
for love of country, for loyalty. New York State had 
enacted a law requiring the flag to be placed on every 
schoolhouse. 

It did not follow that the children should have military 
instruction. He did not believe the bill for this purpose 
which was in the hands of the Governor of the State 
should become a law. The children had no time for 
military instruction. They were losing sight of the 
fundamentals which they needed to fit them for life. 
We had no military instruction prior to 1861, but we 
produced the grandest army which the world had ever 
seen. It would be so again, if necessary. The Con- 
ference ought to express itself clearly on this subject. 
Ina time of profound peace, when all were hoping that 
there might be no more wars, it was not best to encourage 
in our boys the love of war. 

The true end of public education was to instruct our 
citizens in good government, not in the manly and 
womanly virtues alone, but in the understanding of 
citizenship and in loyalty to the State. Every one 
present should be a centre of influence in this work. 

ADDRESS OF RUFUS M. JONES. 

Rorvus M. Jones, Editor of the American Friend, being 
asked to address the Conference, said that in the early 
part of this century a prominent Friend in New York 
City had urged the members of his denomination not to 
have anything to do with the Erie Canal. If the Al- 
mighty had wanted the lakes and the river connected, he 
would have made them so. To the great Friend’s plea a 
simple rural Friend replied with a scripture verse: ‘*And 
Jacob digged a well.” 


Things in this world were not just as the Almighty 
meant them to be. He had given us the power to make 
them better. It had been argued that war would always 
exist because of certain tendencies in men to animosity. 
But the principles of the child’s nature out of which ani- 
mosities spring should be turned into a dislike of wrong 
and thus made « power against evil. Patriotism was not 
at its highest when a map says, ‘‘I die for my country,” 
but when he says,‘* I will live nobly for my country.’’ The 
Roman hero Curtius threw himself into a chasm to 
save his country. The hero of our country was he who 
like Dr. Parkhurst throws the whole power of a consecrated 
life against evil. We should make our young men, not 
soldiers, but citizens in the largest sense. He (the 
speaker) thought that there was hardly a great college in 
the country which, in the teaching of history, made much 
any more of military movements and battles. The study 
of history now was rather the investigation of the develop- 
ment of society, the slow growth of Constitution. In the 
common schools, however, we still clung to the old meth- 
od of teaching history by battles and the movements of 
armies. This should all be changed for the sake of the 
children and in the interests of our future, which should 
be one of peace and brotherhood. 

ADDRESS OF REV. B. FAY MILLS. 

Rev. B. Fay Mitts was asked to speak on the subject 
of the evening from the religious point of view. He said 
that the practical could be reached only through the ideal. 
He believed in practical propositions. With all his heart 
he held up his hand for the resolutions which had been 
presented. He believed in these and more. He hoped 
that Dr. Hale’s suggestions might be carried out. There 
would be no difficulty in a great tribunal’s getting its 
decisions enforced. He believed in humanity. There 
were some things which men cannot do. It would bea 
moral impossibility for any nation to act contrary to the 
judgment of all the civilized nations. We should con- 
tinue to ask of our governments the greatest things with 
the greatest confidence. This would educate the govern- 
ments themselves. 

There were three classes of people in relation to their 
views about war; those who opposed it, those who 
favored it from mercenary motives and those who were 
indifferent to it. The latter class comprised the great 
body of the people and the solution of the problem of 
peace lay in educating and winning this class. 

Two things were necessary for the education of the 
people ; first, to get God’s conception of the world and 
secondly, his thought of man’s place in it. Nothing more 
significant had been said in the Conference than Dr. 
Boardman’s utterance about the right view of society. 
We must have God’s view of the world, his thought about 
man. When we gained the thought that a Christian is 
not merely one who will not resist evil, but one who will 
give his life as a sacrifice for the general good, the whole 
earth would then soon be filled with the peace of God 
guaranteed to us by the sacrifice of Christ. 

He believed the day would come when men would 
gather together to consider what the nations should do 
to minister to one another. That was the Christian con- 
ception of the duty of the nations. The State depart- 
ment of a nation should proceed upon this principle. The 
world would never be Christian until every nation should 
be the servant of every other nation. 

We ought to teach our children this conception of 
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national duty, that nations exist to serve. He said we 
were living in tremendous days — the day of the Lord. 
God would be able to do more in a minute in the coming 
century than in hundreds of years in times past. He 
thought God was about to move the world with a mighty 
impulseof love. This was the Zeit-geist of ourtime. The 
age of miracles had hardly commenced. A miracle was 
not an overturning of divinely established laws, but the 
restoration of the divine order. When all bearing the 
name of Jesus were willing to do as Jesus did ; when men 
should band themselves together for fellowship in right- 
eousness ; when lawyers and courts should be redeemers 
of men as God intended them to be, we should then find 
that the savage had been savage because their fellows had 
been barbarous towards them. The creation itself would 
then be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glory of the liberty of the children of God. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES. 

Dr. Gates of Amherst was next introduced and said 
that no man could love history without coming to feel that 
nations have a personal existence and personal character- 
istics. ‘These characteristics sometimes manifested them- 
selves in amusing ways. A prize was announced by the 
French Society of Fine Arts, for the best painting of a 
camel. The English artists who wished to compete pur- 
chased their equipments, went to Africa and spent a year 
studying the camel in his habitat. The Germans shut them- 
selves up and evolved a camel out of their consciousness. 
A young American artist went to the Zodlogical gardens, 
took a look at the camel and then painted him so quickly 
and cleverly that he won the prize. 

Political philosophers were not oblivious to these dis- 
tinctions. Professor Burgess of Columbia College had 
made an interesting study of some of these race charac- 
teristics. He thought that the difficulty with the Irishman 
was that he had never got beyond personal devotion to 
the leader of his clan. 

These race characteristics came out in national life, and 
the best State evolution was attainable only where political 
limits and race limits nearly coincided. The problem of 
arbitration turned chiefly on the fact that nations were 
rational persons. The old theory was that the function 
of the nation was to manifest hatred toward other nations. 
We had not yet gotten entirely over this. 

There might have been times in history when war was 
a necessity and even a blessing, but that time was past 
forever. The barbarous nations still left were not strong 
enough to threaten civilization. Ina vigorous national 
life moral principles should rule the State as they should 


individuals. Men had come to see with truer vision 
what real strength is. ‘+ Virtue” was no longer physical 


strength as once. Questions of equity could now be 
‘* left out to women” as well as to men. 

We should not have too much government, nor too 
little. The State should do for us what we can not, will 
not and ought not to do for ourselves; for example, 
should care for the helpless, keep up the highways and 
**take vengeance.” Men had never been found in any 
nation who could safely be entrusted with ‘: taking 
vengeance.” 

The time had gone by when the State could be looked 
upon as the personal apanage of a favored individual of 
royal birth. No ruler could any longer say, as Louis 
XIV. did, ‘* L’état, c’est moi,” though the present German 
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Emperor sometimes came dangerously neur it. We had 
reached the era of the rights of all men. States had no 
right to act in a way which did not recognize the rights of 
all other States. Every State, no matter how small, had 
the rights of personality, the right freely to direct its own 
development. The Turk, repressing Armenia, was an 
anachronism in Europe. 


It was unworthy of civilized nations to-day not to find 
some other way than the sword of settling their differen- 
ces. The reform that brought us together was altogether 
in the line of recent progress. It was foolish for a nation 
to think that it would cripple itself by going into an arbi- 
tration treaty. No nation was truly strong that trans- 
gressed the law of righteousness. A nation that trusted 
to brute strength was profaning moral law. 


As to the flag, the speaker believed that love of the 
human race began with love of one’s own family and race. 
Our flag was not a symbol of war. Patriotism was not 
necessarily ‘‘ jingoism.’’ The focus of patriotism was 
love of home. He did not think that by recognition of 
what had been done by those who laid down their lives 
for their country we should teach the children to be fond 
of war. The veterans were not devoted to war. We 
were not going to destruction through love of military 
glory. 

We might count greatly on industrial forces to forward 
ourreform. The great masses of workingmen in all coun- 
tries were more and more for peace. The forces of com- 
mercialism were bringing in peace measures. But nations 
must go beyond ideas of mere gain, they must catch the 
spirit of the message of the angels when the Prince of 
Peace came. We must work for the reign of peace or 
we could not be good Christians. The bell had already 
struck which heralded the coming in of that day when 
there shall be a peaceful federation of all nations under 
the sway of the Prince of Peace. 


FIFTH AND LAST SESSION. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 7. 


The Chairman called the Conference to order at 10 
o'clock. 

On motion of Judge Arnoux the Business Committee 
was asked to include the name of Italy in the resolution 
offered at a previous session by Dr. Hale, if in their judg- 
ment it should seem best. 

Messages were received from Dr. Raymond, of Union 
College and from Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia ex- 
pressing regret that they could not be present. 

Discussion was then continued on the subject treated at 
the previous session, and Witi1am G. Hussarp, Presi- 
dent of the Peace Association of the Friends in America 
was first introduced. He said that the Association of 
which he was president was organized over a quarter of a 
century ago and had been sending out ever since its 
literature into all parts of the land, especially to educa- 
tors. Four to six thousand copies of the Messenger of 
Peace had been distributed monthly. The Association 
had put able speakers into the field. Special effort had 
been made in the last two or three years to reach the 
colleges and schools. Many professors and students had 
thus heard arguments for peace for the first time. One 
professor had heard many war speeches but never a peace 
speech before. The schools, he said, were now open to 
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arguments, either for peace or for war. This was true of 
both Catholic and Protestant schools. The military men 
were seeking to enter them. The government was fnr- 
nishing men to the Colleges to give military instruction 
and mathematics. Nearly a hundred of the poorer colleges 
had been glad to accept a teacher of mathematics on these 
terms. The great question was who should reach these 
schools first and turn the tide. If military instruction 
should prevail, we would soon have a great military na- 
tion like Germany. (Germany had two soldiers to the 
square mile, the United States one to a hundred and fifty 
square miles. Yet the United States was ten times safer 
than Germany. Those nations having the greatest stand- 
ing armies were oftenest engaged in war. Armies were 
no protection but the contrary. We ought to enter all the 
schools and colleges in the land and take possession of 
them in the name of the Prince of Peace. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HANNAH J. BAICEY. 


Mrs. Hannan J. Bartey, Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U., was next asked to speak 
on the relations of the W. C. T. U. to the subject before 
the Conference. She said that the W.C. T. U. had taken 
up forty-one lines of work. The World’s W. C. T. U. 
had adopted seven of these, of which peace was one. 
The department aimed to secure such training of the 
children in the home, the Sunday-school, tiie public 
school and loyal temperance legions, as would make them 
despise physical combat and lift them to a plane where 
the weapons were arguments. The department of peace 
was one of love and forgiveness. It taught people to re- 
gard one another as a brotherhood. 

The work of peace was specially adapted to women. 
They were expected to be in sympathy with every peace 
measure. When they came to have a direct voice in poli- 
tics, carnal warfare would come to an end. 

The World’s Department of Peace and Arbitration was 
exerting an influence in no less than twenty different 
countries. Even in South America they had a peace 
band of 200 boys and girls. The work was organized in 
this country in twenty-six States and was carried on 
through lectures, sermons, the public press, etc. A 
million pages of literature had been distributed, peace 
bands organized among children, mothers labored with 
about putting military toys into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 

The National Council of women of Canada had last 
year passed a strong resolution favoring international ar- 
bitration. The Maritime provinces of New Brunswick 
and Novia Scotia adopted the Peace Department last 
year. 

The most important work accomplished by the Depart- 
ment was that bearing directly on children. The Boys’ 
Brigade and military drill in the schools had been handled 
with earnest effort. It was passing strange that any 
should fail to discern that all military training tends to- 
wards militarism. The Department exerted its influence 
against prize-fighting and all its attendant evils. 

The president of the W. C. T. U., Miss Willard, was 
in the heartiest sympathy with peace work. So was 
Lady Henry Somerset on the other side of the water. 

The twentieth century ought to be one in which human 
life would be held too sacred to attack, and a true patriot- 
ism would prevail. The ideal of physical courage ought 
The tendency of 


to give way to one of moral courage. 
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the great polyglot petition which was soon to go around 
the world would be to harmonize the nations. The eyes 
of the people of all civilized nations were being opened to 
the sinfulness of war. The W.T.C. U. was doing all in 
its power, with the mothers and children, to hasten the 
time when men shall learn war no more. 

ADDRESS OF MR. MARSHALL H. BRIGHT. 

Mr. Marsnact H. Brieat, editor of the Christian 
Work, was next introduced. He said that we should not 
educate the people along the line before us by ignoring 
our past. The war of creation and the war of perpetua- 
tion had both been necessary. Some things were worse 
than war — pusillanimity, cowardice, abject submission, 
slavery. The God of Israel, who was declared to be the 
God of battles, was no less the God of a righteous cause 
to-day. He (the speaker) could not stand apologetically 
before the grave of a hero like Grant. But now that we 
were in a clearer, cooler, calmer atmosphere, we might 
well rejoice that arbitration had its proper work to do. 

He could not sympathize with the statement of one 
speaker that a standing army was a constant menace. 
An army was one thing; using it for an unjust war was 
another. If the army were abolished we should have no 
guaranty against the Indians. Nor could he sympathize 
with the feeling that would lower the stars and stripes, or 
allow some of the stars to be blotted out, rather than 
wage war. The Civil War had certainly justified itself. 

Education on the subject of arbitration must begin with 
the young. If education, as Lord Brougham said, was 
not right for the first eight years of a child’s life, it was in 
vain to try and correct it afterwards. Archbishop Hughes 
had said the same thing in his controversy with Mr. 
Seward fifty years ago. These men were not uttering 
commonplaces. The Master had said: ‘* Suffer,’’ not the 
children, but ‘* the little children to come unto me.”” By 
a most subtle provision of nature, instruction given in the 
most immature, the most unthinking age was the most 
abiding. The little children might not be able to under- 
stand the big word *‘ arbitration,’’ but the simple word 
** peace” could be easily explained to them. In twenty 
years they would have grown to men who cast votes and 
form legislation. 

He hoped that the information given at this Conference 
would be widely diffused through the press. The press, 
religious and secular, needed information. The papers 
often did not have correct information. He was glad that 
a Committee from the Conference was to go to Washing- 
ton. The newspapers were glad to take anything coming 
from official sources. What the Conference might do 
through this Committee would become widely known and 
would arouse public attention. 

We must go right on in our work. Universal arbi- 
tration would not spring up like a mushroom ina night. 
It would probably prevail in the near future between this 
country and Great Britain, though Great Britain’s con- 
duct towards Venezuela.was not very encouraging. We 
should preserve what has been historically wrought into the 
nerve and tissue of our national life, using all the necessary 
concomitants of a great and powerful nation in the spirit 
of that religion to which the American people overwhelm- 
ingly acknowledged allegiance. 
GENERAL O. O. 


ADDRESS OF HOWARD. 


GENERAL O. O. Howarp was next introduced and said 
that since coming to the Conference he had been thinking 
over the subject with great feeling. He was still in the 
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United States army. If he had the conviction of the 
sister (Mrs. Bailey) who had just spoken he would resign 
atonce. The spirit of God had been with him in peace 
and inwar. In his first battle, a spirit of fear and of weak- 
ness came over him and he looked up and asked God to 
enable him to do his duty. He became strong. They 
had no hatred in their hearts, but were trying to save their 
threatened country. General Sherman, a fierce warrior, 
had told the Southerners that if they would lay down their 
arms, they would find them (the Northern men) the best 
friends they had. No man loved peace more than Gen- 
eral Grant. He was the author of the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion. He (the speaker) had been sent by President 
Grant to Arizona, to try to make peace with the tribe of 


Indians. He had gone without arms. It was a peace 
Commission. He succeeded. The soldier could do the 


work of peace, when God sent him for that purpose. 

There were multitudes of Hungarians and Italians in 
the country, ignorant, drinking men. Though we were 
sending missionaries to them, we had more than once 
needed the army to restrain them. While using the army 
as a police force we should continue tbe work of reform 
until ** all shall know Him from the least unto the greatest.” 
He loved what was said about peace, but he did not want 
to see men wrongly condemned. The young men who 
went out from West Point had hard and constant duties 
to perform. 

Soldiers were not idle. Most of those who went as 
instructors to colleges were Christian men. They did 
not teach militarism — not distinctively. They taught 
discipline, order, marching. 

If we had no defences, no fortifications, no military 
power, there were enough bad men in New York alone to 
overthrow the government in ten days. The police were 
not sufficient. Governor’s Island close by meant some- 
thing. There were men who despised our history. Let 
us not make mistakes. Some things we ought to do and 
not leave others undone. 

ADDRESS OF AARON M. POWELL. 

Mr. Aaron M. Powe .t, editor of the Philanthropist, 
said that as a student of the subject he had noticed a 
tendency to a world-wide interest in arbitration as a 
method, as opposed to the war method. He had met 
twenty years ago in Geneva the English pioneer, Mr. 
Henry Richard, who was greatly interested in inaug- 
urating arbitration among the nations. Since that time 
there had been remarkable growth in sentiment on the 
subject in both Great Britain and this country. But in 
receht years another tendency was developing which, if 
not checked, threatened to neutralize the work inaugu- 
rated by Henry Richard and Charles Sumner. 

This Conference was a teacher as to how to influence 
public opinion. It should be the last to detract from 
the sincerity of the service rendered by General Howard 
and such as he. But if the message of tbe abolitionists 
had been heard the great sacrifice of General Howard 
and others would have been unnecessary. Because of 
the lack of moral stamina in the nation, war became 
inevitable. No less grave problems confronted us to-day. 
The specific function of this Conference was to teach 
that it was possible for public opinion so to assert itself 
as to make physical contest unnecessary. He remem- 
bered when duels were fought in New York State. Now 
who heard of achallenge to a duel? The challenger was 
now regarded as acriminal. It was possible for public 
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opinion to make an international duel unpopular. If every 
Christian church would inaugurate practical arbitration 
within its own borders, as the Friends had done, it would 
work a mighty revolution in the direction of the public 
opinion which we were seeking to create. 
LAWSON, 


REMARKS OF A. G. D.D. 


Dr. Lawson of Camden, N. J., being introduced, said 
that we should *‘ never underrate our enemy.” We 
should keep our eyes open to the difficulties. Our stand- 
ing army was practically only a police force. It was not 
like the armies of Europe. Such an army did not constitute 
our most serious difliculty. What this country needed 
was ‘‘not more men, but more man.” He had learned 
when a boy that ‘* Boston was the Hub of the Universe ” 
because out of it went spokesmen for the weal of man- 
kind. He would make every school such a ‘‘ hub.” He 
would teach every scholar that his relations extended be- 
yond the boundaries of his own State. We ought to rec- 
ognize the power of the silent forces, some of which were 
already manifesting themselves. The Kindergarten meth- 
od was one of the finest recognitions of His coming who 
was to bring peace to all the world. We must have the 
press. When an editor was spoken to about a matter 
that really takes hold of one’s heart, he was usually a 
willing listener. The world was cursed to-day not so 
much by theories as by false statement of facts. False 
statement made contention. The question before us was 
a great moral question, which must have time for its 
proper solution. We needed only to keep looking up into 
His face to win the victory. 


ADDRESS OF DR. AUSTIN ABBOTT. 

Dr. Asporr was then asked to speak upon the question 
as to the distinction which had been drawn between ar- 
bitration and an arbitration tribunal. He said that the 
solution of many controversies might be aided by turning 
from contest about phrases to things themselves. There 
were two ways known among men for settling difficulties 
otherwise unadjustable. If two persons disagreed as to 
their rights and agreed that Mr. Smiley should tell them 
what to do and they would do it, that was arbitration. 
If they disagreed and one tried to evade the other and the 
latter could not get justice and Mr. Smiley who had power 
over everybody on that ‘‘ reservation ’was appealed to and 
compelled the unwilling person to appear before him and 
have the case tried and then to do justice, that was a 
court. One was voluntary, the other in theory com- 
pulsory. 

It was much the same among nations, except that as 
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the area expanded new forces came into play. The great 
difficulty so far had been that there was no common 
authority above the nations to which appeal could be 
made. Hence nothing but arbitration had been possible. 


A federation of nations had been proposed, but this 
had not yet been realizable. 

The task of substituting arbitration or judicial reason- 
ing for war was a serious one because this meant the tak- 
ing of power from one set of men and giving it to another, 
taking it from the executive and giving it to the judiciary. 
This was a revolution. ‘Time was in the history of Eng- 
Jand when the order of things was King, Lords, Com- 
mons; now it was really Commons, Lords, King. We 
had gone a step further in this country. We had placed 
the Supreme Court, under the Constitution, above all 
other departments of the government. One of the most 
striking facts in our history was the recent decision of this 
Court in the Debs case. The people all acquiesced be- 
cause the result was reached by disinterested reasoning. 

The question was, could these principles be applied to 
international relations. If he (the speaker) read aright 
the signs of the times, he thought we should find that we 
did not need that external superior force to compel a na- 
tion to submit to an arbitral decision. Enough force 
would be found in the taxpayers, the conscriptable classes. 
The common people would compel the government to go 
through the gate of arbitration rather than pay the taxes 
and shed the blood. 

The flag did not mean war. It meant union, and un- 
ion more and more as new stars were added. It wasa 
good emblem by which to awaken the national conscious- 
ness, if used in the right way. He had no doubt that the 
time would come when the ball, the boat and the bicycle 
would be found to be better for exercise than the bullet, 
the bayonet and the military drill. Things were already 
moving in that direction. Swords and spears could not 
be abolished by annihilation; they must be turned into 
plowshares and pruning-hooks. If a system of interna- 
tional arbitration was wanted thirty years hence, the chil- 
dren must be taught now. Children in the schools, young 
men in the colleges, citizens in political life must all be 
made acquainted with the simple facts of the present 
situation. All our citizens should begin to realize that 
arbitration was already a success, that the time was now 
ripe for making it the rule and that the United States 
should lead in the movement to make it so. 


The Business Committee then presented a Declaration 
which was adopted by the Conference. (See page 181.) 

It was voted that the Business Committee be author- 
ized to forward a certified copy of the Declaration of the 
Conference to the governor of each State with a request 
that it be laid before the legislature of the State, which 
should be asked to consider and report upon it and in- 
struct their Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
further such legislation. 

It was voted that the Business Committee should con- 
tinue in office until the next Conference should be held. 

After a few closing remarks by the Chairman and reso- 
lutions of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, and to the 
Chairman and the Business Committee, Mr. Smiley briefly 
expressed his gratification with the results of the Confer- 
ence, which the Chairman then declared adjourned. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Floriano Vieira Peixoto, ex-President of Brazil, died 

at his home some little distance from Rio de Janeiro the 
last of June. 





Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the eminent English 
Scientist, died at Eastbourne on the 29th of June at the 
age of 70 years. 


The Fourth of July came again this year with the usual 
amount of noise and the usual accidents from fire-crack- 
ers and other explosives. There were orations, some 
wise and some foolish, parades, and a few riots. In Bos- 
ton there was a riot in connection with the procession of 
the A. P. A.’s and one man was shot dead and others 
wounded. In parts of the country the occasion was made 
one for advocating the principles of peace, as it should 
be ev: ywhere. 


Stefan M. Stambuloff, ex-Prime Minister of Bul- 
garia, the Bismarck of his country, who saved Bulgaria 
from both the Turk and the Russian and gave it a new 
place in history, died at Sofia on the 18th ult. from the 
effects of a brutal attack by three assassins on the 15th. 
His assassination has created much sensation in European 
circles, and the Bulgarian government is thought to be 
guilty of his death. 


The insurrection in Cuba seems to gain strength con- 
tinually. The insurgents still keep up their guerrilla war- 
fare, though they are becoming better organized, and 
some severe fighting has taken place. Their numbers are 
increasing, but they are said to be poorly provided with 
arms. ‘The Spanish troops are suffering much from the 
fever. Their acting commander has been killed. Our 
government is taking extra precautions to prevent filibus- 
tering expeditions from leaving the southeastern coast of 
the United States. 


The Annual Convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation closed its sessions at Denver on the 12th of 
July. The city was full of educators, and the meetings 
large and instructive. 


In the general election for the new House of Commons 
which began in Great Britain on the 12th of July, the 
Liberal Party has received one of the most overwhelming 
defeats which it has ever experienced. It will have only 
about 175 seats in the new parliament. 


Trouble has broken out at Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
between the Bannock Indians and the settlers. The army 
officers say that the settlers were wholly responsible for 
the outbreak. Several Indians were killed in the begin- 
ning and the latest reports indicate that there has been a 
general massacre of the white settlers. United States 
troops have been ordered to the spot, under General 
Coppinger. 


The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
which met in Toronto on the 18th of July and succeeding 
days was not as largely attended as had been expected, 
but it is considered to have been a very successful meet- 
ing. Nearly a thousand delegates were present. 


An insurrection has broken out in Macedonia and some 
serious fighting has taken place between the insurgents 
and the Turkish troops. 











1895. 
CUNSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. ‘VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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Tue Socra, anp Morar Aspsects or War.— Sermon | NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 


preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Wit.iaM Penn’s Hoty ExPermMeEnt IN Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the AMERICAN Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECEssARY aND UNcurisTIan. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


Bopy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tae War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OurLiIneE OF THE MoperRN Peace MOvEMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


| Topics ror Essays anp Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 


Wuirre City sy tHE Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- | 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace | 


Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


A Batr_e.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 


B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. | 


Tue Nation’s ResponsisiLity ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin Trueblood, LL.D. Price, 
5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


postage. 


AND DEBATING Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report OF THE CuicaGo Peace ConcGress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For THe PRromorion - or 
BrvuTALity AND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Oucut Caristians TO EnGaGe in War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Miuirrary Dritt in Scuooits.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 





THE 


THE MUNSON | 
TYPEWRITERS | 


| 


THE 


| LAY 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


are ‘the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable  type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business | 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


177-181 EAST DIVISION ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tx R mevican Fiend. 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 


DEVOTED 
TO 


Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 


It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


é. &. ee & CO.,, 


Artistic * 4 


A Avint lens, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


INCLUDE POSTAGE. 
TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 
DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
Authorized English translation 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 
POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
PAX MUNDI. 
Movement. 


PRICES 


NATIONS. By 
the Baroness von 


Suttner. by T. 


A concise account of the Modern Peace 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘Iranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., 
Edward Coale, Holder, IIl., 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., 
May Powell, President. 


Chicago, IIl., 
President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 


Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
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